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Nothing so stimulates an appreciation of pictures 
as the ownership of pictures — 


WuHillet many of the important pictures in 
this collection have been loaned by various 
museums and private owners, those by the living 
men and certain others which have been obtained 
from dealers’ galleries are for sale. 

Dallas is becoming recognized as the foremost 
art center of the South-West. Every picture which 
is added to the collections of the people of Dallas 
strengthens our hold on that enviable position. 
Our American artists and the dealers have gener- 
ously lent their pictures, many of them for a long 
and possibly hazardous journey. If we show ap- 
preciation not only by our thanks but by our pur- 
chases they will be encouraged to send again of the 
best they can provide. 

Nothing so stimulates an appreciation of pictures 
as the ownership of pictures! 
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FOREWORD 


OR the Third Annual Exhibition of the Dallas Art Association 

there is here presented a collection which has as its motive 
what seems to be an entirely new exhibition idea. Two years ago 
there was shown a group of contemporary paintings, both American 
and foreign, and both were included with some degree of complete- 
ness. Last year the emphasis was entirely on the work of the 
modern painters, very few of the so-called “conservatives” being 
included. 

This year our aim is wholly different. This is a collection of 
American pictures pure and simple. It embraces practically all 
of the many schools which have gone into the making of our art 
as we know it today. | 

American Art is no more American than the American People 
are American. Neither it nor we sprang up out of nothing, native 
to the soil. The American picture of today, however, produced in 
an American environment, is as easily recognizable for what it is as 
is the citizen born and reared in the average American home. 
What makes each one “American” is indefinable; but it exists as 
truly for one as for the other. — 

We know the races and their characteristics ae have gone into 
the melting pot of our national life, emerging eventually into the 
-men and women, native born, resenting however slight an intima- 
tion that they are not “American,” that we number among our 
friends; a citizenship that we ourselves help to make up. American 
painting has gone through much the same process of assimilation 
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of foreign blood, and has emerged just as definitely into something 
as truly ours as we ourselves. 

So much is not generally known, however, of how it arrived at 
its present state; how it has developed into a definite School; a 
School second to none among our contemporary producers and 
with the “‘feel’’ of America and of American workmanship behind it 
that makes it unmistakable both in our own exhibitions and in 
the few collections in which it is from time to time included across 
the seas. 

It is the purpose of this collection to show, so far as can be within 
its restricted numerical limits, some of the most typical examples 
of the various times and schools of influence under which our 
artists worked in days gone by. From these have evolved the works 
of the painters of today, many of the best of whom are included 
here in representative canvases. 

The arrangement of the catalogue seems to place each man 
categorically under a definite school of influence. It must be under-_ 
stood at the outset that, in the case of the contemporary painters, 
this can be only approximately accurate. For example, many of 
the men whose work originally was founded directly or indirectly 
on the Barbizon School, later developed either a wholly individual. 
method of expression, or absorbed the tenets of Impressionists 
grouped under the Monet influence. In such cases they have 
been grouped here more or less under their first masters. The 
student should be able to determine to what extent other influ- 
ences have left their mark, but whether he does or not should © 
not interfere with his enjoyment and appreciation of a picture for 
what it is. Just as it is far better to take a man for what he 1s, 
what he has made of himself, than to consider his antecedents as 
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of first and foremost importance, it 1s vastly more important to 
be able to know a good picture when we see one than to recognize 
the various influences which have entered into its making. 

The opportunity to study past influences, either in pictures or 
people, is most valuable. So far as is known, this is the first time 
that an exhibition with this as its aim has ever been assembled, 
and, within its limits, it should be found useful to help in an appre- 
ciation not only of pictures in general, but of the trials and vicissi- 
tudes through which has been developed our splendid present- 
day School of American Painting. 

| ~Rospert W. MacsBetTs. 


Mrs. WILLIAM ALLEN oF CLAREMONT, Va. JOHN WOOLLASTON 


THE DAYS OF THE COLONISTS 


In the strenuous pioneer days of the early Colonists there was 
little opportunity for the encouragement of the arts. The earliest 
painters were, for the most part, itinerant foreigners about whom 
little is known. They and their immediate followers, many of 
whom had no training other than their apprenticeship in sign- 
painters’ shops, produced only the uncompromising portraits of 
the more prominent men and women of their time. Most of their 
pictures are valuable for their historical significance rather than 
as works of art. Those included here claim attention from both 
viewpoints. 


DUYCKINCK, Evert (circa 1700) 
Attributed | 


1 Young Dutch Woman 
Lent by Fohn Hill Morgan, Esq. 


BADGER, JosEepuH (1708-1765) 
2 Portrait of Isaac Jones (1738-1812) 


BLACKBURN, Josepu (1700?-1765) 
3. Portrait of Lettice Mitchell 
Lent by the Brooklyn Museum 


WOOLLASTON, Joun (circa 1760) 


4 Portrait of Mrs. William Allen 
of Claremont, Va. 


MATTHEW SULLY THOMAS SULLY 
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FIRST DIRECT FOREIGN INFLUENCE 
With West, Copley, Stuart and Charles Willson Peale began a 


sounder art knowledge. All of these men, after some success at 
home, came under the direct influence of the English masters, 
Gainsborough, Lawrence and Reynolds, then at the height of 
their careers. West’s studio in London became the Mecca for 
many of the younger American students, and through them and 
their successors we trace the beginning of the English influence - 
which extended well through the first half of the Nineteenth 
Century. 


WEST, BENJAMIN (1738-1820) 
s Portrait of a Writer | 


COPLEY, Joun SINGLETON (1737-1816) 


6 Benjamin Blackstone of Portland, Me. 
Lent by Herbert L. Pratt, Esq. 


STUART, GILBERT (1756-1 828) 


7 George Washington 
Originally owned by Alexander Contee Hanson, 
Secretary and Aide to Washington 


Lent by Herbert L. Pratt, Esq. 


PEALE, Cuartes WILLSON (1741-1827) 


8 Commander Thomas Nicholson 
of Kent County, Md. 


TO 
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TRUMBULL, Joun (1756-1843) 


Sortie from Gibraltar 
This, one of five of the same subject, was painted 


for Sharp, the engraver, whose large plate made 


from it is accompanied by Trumbull’s autograph 
key to the characters. 


Lent by Herbert L. Pratt, Esq. 


BIRCH, Tuomas (1779-1851) 


United States and Macedonian 
October 25, 1812 
Lent by Herbert L. Pratt, Esq. 


PEALE, REMBRANDT (1778-1860) 
Col. Joseph R. Bogert 
3rd Regt. “Flying Artillery,” 1812. 


MORSE, SamuEt F. B. (1791-1872) 
Katharine A. R. Ware 


Poet and Lecturer 


SULLY, Tuomas (1783-1 872) 
Matthew Sully 


INMAN, Henry (1802-1846) 
Caroline Howard Gilman 
Writer and Poetess (1794-1888) 


I 
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Mercep River, YOSEMITE VALLEY ALBERT BIERSTADT 
From the Metropolitan Museum Collection 


BEGINNING OF LANDSCAPE PAINTING 


The Revolution and subsequent development of the West for 
the first time awakened in the Colonies a national spirit and a 
consciousness of the greatness and grandeur of the country itself. 
In literature we find this reflected in the writings of J. Fenimore 
Cooper, Washington Irving and William Cullen Bryant. In paint- 
ing it called forth what had been distinguished as the Hudson 
River School, which painted for the most part in the Hudson River 
Valley. A few of the later men under this general heading, most 
prominently Bierstadt and Whittredge, came under the literary 
influence of the Dusseldorf School. Many of these painters learned 
their art in the engraver’s school and we find their pictures care- 
fully executed and minutely drawn. 


COLE, Tuomas (1801-1848) 


15 Roman Aqueduct 
Lent by the Metropolitan Museum 


KENSETT, Joun F. (1818-1872) 


16 Lake George 
| Lent by the Metropolitan Museum 


WHITTREDGE, WortTHINGTON 
(1820-1920) | 
17. The Mill 
Lent by the Cincinnatt Museum 
SONNTAG, Wi tuiam L. (1822-1900) 
18 The Adirondacks 
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McENTEE, Jervis (1828-1890) 
1g Autumn Brook 


| INNESS, GeorcE (1825-1894) 
20 Across the Valley 


BIERSTADT, Arzerr (1830-1902) 


21 Merced River, Yosemite Valley 
Lent by the Metropolitan Museum 


MARTIN, Homer D. (1836-1897) 
22 Trout Stream 


Younc Man witH RuFF FRANK DUVENECK 


From the Cincinnati Museum Collection 
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GERMAN INFLUENCE 


During the sixties and seventies, with increasing frequency our 
younger artists were going abroad to study. Dusseldorf and Munich — 
were the established art centers, and there the echoes of German 
Romanticism were passed on to the many Americans who readily 
absorbed the literary and story-telling features that dominated 
the thought of the schools. The studio atmosphere pervaded 
everything, and the figures that went into the pictures were ob- 
viously posed and were without an envelopment of light and air. 
Some of our strongest painters are grouped under this general 
heading, but their later work, on which their fame is based, was 
the product of deep study and development under other influences. 


JOHNSON, Eastman (1824-1906) 
23 Nantucket School of Philosophy 


BROWN, J. G. (1831-1913) 
24 They're Off! 7 


CURRIER, J. Frank (1843-1909) 
25 Bearded Man with Cap 


Lent by the Cincinnati Museum 


DUVENECK, Frank (1848-1919) _ 
26 Young Man with Ruff 


Lent by the Cincinnati Museum 


EAKINS, Tuomas (1844-1916) 
27 Portrait Head 


28 


29 


30 
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MOELLER, Louts (185 5- ) 
The Argument | 


CHASE, Witiiam M. (1849-1916) 


North River Shad 
Lent by the Chicago Art Institute 


Dieudonné 


HEAD or A YounG Man ABBOTT H. THAYER 


From the Brooklyn Museum Collection 


In-the famous schools of Gerome, Cabanel, Bougerou, Duran, 
and Boulanger and Lefebvre, our art students in Paris during the 
third quarter of the last century were primed in the study of the 
human form in its relation to painting. When they returned to 
America, their careful studies of the nude did not fit in under the 
changed environment. A few continued to carry on the traditions 
of their earlier training, but the majority developed their own in- 
dividual types of expression which have given us many of our 
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FRENCH ACADEMIC SCHOOL 


finest things in the painting of the figure. 
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32 


33 


34 


35 


VEDDER, Extnvu (1836- ) 
The Keeper of the Threshold 


Lent by Carnegie Institute 


SARTAIN, Witviam (1843- ) 
Arab Quarter, Algiers 


LOW, WIi1_t H. (1853- ) 


The Orange Vendor 
Lent by the Chicago Art Institute 


THAYER, Assorr H. (1849-1921) 


Head of a Young Man 
Lent by the Brooklyn Museum 


Young Woman in White 
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BRUSH, Georce DEForEsT (1855- ) | 


36 Mother and Child 
Lent by the Brooklyn Museum 


DEWING, Tuomas W. (1851- ) 


37. Lady with Macaw 
Lent by the Albright Art Gallery 


38 =~ Pastel 


COUSE, E. Irvine (1866- _+) 
39 The Corn Ceremony 


40 Fireplace Interior 


POTTHAST, Epwarp H. (1857— __—+) 
41 The Bather | : 


BURROUGHS, Bryson (1869- +)» 


42 St. Francis and the Angel with the 
Violin of Intolerable Sweetness 
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EARLIER IMPRESSIONISM 


Velasquez, through Manet, is said to have inspired the Paris 
students to paint what they saw, rather than what they knew to 
be present. The painters of Barbizon tried to learn from nature 
instead of to improve upon it; they placed their emphasis on the 
appearance of salient features in natural colors and with an atmos- 
phere envelopment rather than on a primary consideration of line 
and form as taught by the older academic schools. Many of the 
men, particularly of the landscape painters, later combined what 
they had learned from the Barbizon School with the later develop-- 
ments under the Monet influence. : 


HUNT, Wittiam Morris (1804-1879) | 
43 Head of a Young Girl 


_ INNESS, Gre (1825-1894) 
44 Autumn Day | 
44a At Sundown 


- MARTIN, Homer D. (1836-1897) _ 
AS oes ain ad | 


WYANT, Appepen tt OES 1892) 


46 Summer Morning. 
Lent by the City Art Museum, St. Louis, Mo. 
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BLAKELOCK, Ratpu A. (1847-1919) 


47. Moonlight and Clouds 
Lent by C. Lansing Baldwin, Esq. 


RANGER, Henry W. (1858-1916) 


48 Autumn on Mason’s Island 


DESSAR, Louis Pau (1867- ) 
49 End of an Autumn Day 


WILLIAMS, Frep. BaLtarp 


50 In the Realm of Happy Days 
Lent by Christian Wetchsel, Esq. 


51 In the Mountains 


~DAINGERFIELD, Extiotr (1859- Ss) 
52 Clearing New Ground _ 
53. Sunset Glow 


MURPHY, J. Francis (1853-1921) 


4 Morning in October | 
Lent by Foel T. Howard, Esq. 


CRANE, Bruce (1857— ___) 
$5 Winter Sunset | | 


LATE SUMMER TWILIGHT BEN FOSTER 
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FOSTER, Ben (1852- +) 
56 Late Summer Twilight 
57 Meadow and Moonrise | 


LATHROP, Wi..1am L. (1859- ) 
58 Twilight 


RYDER, Cuauncey F. (1868- ) 
$9 Pincushion Hill 
60 Pack from Greenville | 


DEWEY, Cuartes MELVILLE (1849- _—+) 
61 Springtime | 


EATON, Cuar_es Warren (18 57— ) 
62 Evening in Connecticut 


63 At Close of Day | 


WALKER, Horatio (1858-— _+) 
64 First Snow—Shepherd and Sheep! 
65 The Sheepfold 


| HOWE, WiLiiAM H. (1846- ) 
66 Lyme Pastures _ 
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DAVIS, CHartes H. (1856- ) 
67 The New England Elm 
68 Drifting Light 


TRYON, Dwicut W. (1849- ) 
69 Spring Morning 


POTTHAST, Epwarp H. (1857-— __ ) 
70 Mt. Victoria—Sunrise 
71 Little Red Bather 


BUTLER, Epwarp B. (1853- ) 
72 A Restful Day 


ONDERDONK, Juuian - 
73 Texas Landscape 


DIXON, Maynarp 
74 A Desert Valley 


STEEN, Wituiam 
75 The Caravan 


GROLL, ALBert L. (1866- ) 
76 On the Desert 
76a The Big Cloud 


JAMES A. McNEILL WHISTLER 
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INDEPENDENT DEVELOPMENTS 
A great variety of influences, working through England, Bel- 
gium, Holland, France, America, and even the Far East, gave 
rise to a number of independent developments that can be traced 
to no one source. Some of the most interesting of these are included 
under this heading for convenience, and because they do not lend 
themselves readily to classification under other groups. 


| ABBEY, Epwin A. (1852-1911) 
77 The Penance of Eleanor, 


Duchess of Gloucester 
Lent by Carnegie Institute 


SARGENT, Joun SINGER (1856— ) 


78 Venetian Bead Stringers 
Lent by the Albright Art Gallery 


WHISTLER, James A. McNEILL 
(1834-1903) 
79 Little Blue Bonnet—Blue and Coral 
Lent by Herbert L. Pratt, Esq. 


CASSATT, Mary (1855— _+) 


80 Baby Smiling at Mother 
Lent by Chicago Art Institute 


MELCHERS, Gari (1860- ) 
81 The Nurse 


D 


82 


83 


84 


85 
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DAVIES, Arruur B. (1862- ) 


Banquet to a Hero 


RYDER, Avsert P. (1847-1917) 


Waste of Waters 
Lent by the Brooklyn Museum 


PRENDERGAST, Maurice (1868- ) 


The Promenade 


HOMER, WINs_Low (1836-1910) 


The Wreck 


Lent by Carnegie Institute 


CHILDE HASSAM 


CHURCH AT OLp LyME 


70n 
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FURTHER IMPRESSIONISM 


Continued study of the effect of light and its rendition gave rise 
to the work of Monet and his followers, revolutionizing painting 
both here and abroad. Juxtaposition of color to produce light 
vibration took the place of the older methods of glazing or mixing 
colors on the palette to produce the same result. Twachtman and 
Theodore Robinson were the first to introduce the new school to 

this country, and found the public far from ready to receive it. 
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TWACHTMAN, Joun H. (1853-1902) 
Falls in January 
Holland Meadows 


ROBINSON, THEoporeE (1861-1896) 


Gathering Plums 
Lent by C. Lansing Baldwin, Esq. 


WEIR, J. ALDEN (1852-1919) 
Approaching Shower 
HASSAM, CuHILpDE (1859- ) 
Church at Old Lyme 

Lent by the Albright Art Gallery 
At Easthampton, L. I. 
Skyscraper Window | 


BENSON, Frank W. (1862- ) 


The Sisters | 
Lent by the Albright Art Gallery 
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CARLSEN, Emit (1853- __) 


94 Open Sea | 
Lent by Minneapolis Institute of Arts 


95 The Samovar 
96 The Millstream, Skagen 


REID, Rogerr (1862- ) 
97 The Blue Kimono 


METCALF, WItiarp L. (1858- ) 
98 October Afternoon | 
99 Spring | 
100 )6 Winter 


GARBER, DanieEL (1880- ) 
101 Noonday Light 


GENTH, Litiian 
102 The Birch Pool 


WIGGINS, Guy C. (1883- ) 
103 Autumn Days 


OCHTMAN, LeEonarp (1854- ) 
104 May Morning | 


FRIESEKE, Freperick C. (1874- _=?) 
105 In the Morning Room 


TWACHTMAN 


H 


J 


FALLS IN JANUARY 
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MILLER, Ricuarp E. (1875- ) 
106 Summer | 
Lent by Rhodes S. Baker, Esq. 


LAWSON, Ernest (1873- ) 


107 Harlem River 


ROBINSON, Wi tuiam S. (1861- ) 


108 June 


ABRAMS, Luctan 
10g The Pool in Winter 
110 Rockport Beach 


| EISENLOHR, E. G. 
111. Down from the Hills—Santa Fe 


~~ BEWLEY, Murray P. 
112 ““Beonne”’ 


113. “Bunny” 


REAUGH, Frank 


114. Afternoon on the Brazos 


STITT, Hersert D. 


115 Pool in Summer 
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‘THE PORTRAIT SCHOOL 
The Gainsborough-Reynolds style of portrait painting developed 


throughout the modern English school a succession of portraits 
in the “Grand Manner” which have their counterparts in our own 
country. Dutch and Flemish Old Masters were the source of in- 
spiration for those who produced what have come to be styled ~ 
“Portraits of Character.” The former predominate in all con- 
temporary portrait schools, but we have several interesting ex- 
ponents of both phases. 


BEAUX, CeEcILiA 


116 Portrait of Mrs. Andrew Carnegie 
Lent by Carnegie Institute 


CHASE, Wiiiram M. (1849-1916) 
117. The Pink Bow 


ALEXANDER, Joun W. (1856-1915) 


118 Woman in Rose 
Lent by Carnegie Institute 


BETTS, Louis (1873- __) 
119 Portrait of Mrs. Laimbeer 


_ VOLK, Dovctas (18 56— ) 
y20 Puritan Mother and Child 
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HAWTHORNE, Cuartes W. (1872- ) 
121 Miss W——. 


OLINSKY, Ivan (1878- ) 
122 Ethel 


SIMKINS, MartHa 


123 Portrait of Judge Simkins 
Lent by Mrs. W. F. Lawther 


GEORGE BELLOWS 


PORTRAIT OF 
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PRESENT-DAY REALISTS 


This classification 1s used to include a group of modern landscape, 
marine and figure painters who have developed what seems to be 
our nearest approach to a distinctive American School. The land- 
scapes and marines, particularly, are little related to anything in 
past European art, aad. while some of the figure work undoubtedly 
owes its original conception to the Manet-Velasquez influence, it 
has been developed along lines that make it entirely our own aS 
it appears today. 


SYMONS, GarpDner (1863- ) 
124 Deerfield River | 
125 Evening Sunlight and the Moon 
126 Evening 7 


REDFIELD, ee W. (1868- ) 
127. The Road to the Mill 


SCHOFIELD, E_mer S807 = ) 


128 Harmony Cot 
Birthplace of John Opie 


DOUGHERTY, Paut ls ) 
129 An Equinoctial 

WOODBURY, Cuartes H. (1864- ) 
130 The Bathers 

WAUGH, Frep_erick J. (1861— ) 
131 The Western Shore 


LEVER, Hay ey (1876- ) 
132 Rocky Neck, East Gloucester 
133 Half Tide 
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HENRI, Roserrt (1865-— ) 
134 Johnny 

LUKS, GeorceE (1867- ) 
135 The Beggar Girl 


BELLOWS, GEorceE (1882- ) 
136 Portrait of Ann 


SLOAN, Joun (1880- ) 
137 Evening—Santa Fe © 


UFER, WALTER (1876- ) 
138 Jim and his Daughter 


| KROLL, Leon (1884- ) 
139 Sunday Morning | 

MYERS, Jerome (1867- ) 
140 After the Day 


~ DU BOIS, Guy PENE 
141 Art Lovers 


SCHNAKENBERG, H. E. 
142 White Day—Central Park 
143 Still Life—Tulips 


PALMER, WALTER L. _ 
144 December Sunrise (1584- ) 


DEERFIELD RIVER GARDNER SYMONS 


T HIRD ANNUAL EXHIBITION 


THE MODERNISTS 


Cubism and various other types of advanced French art have 
from time to time left their mark on some of the younger American 
painters, and among them in recent years Cezanne, Matisse, 
Van Gough and Gauguin have found many followers who have 
not always realized the full significance of their master’s work. 
The modernists were so thoroughly represented in last year’s 
exhibition that only a few of the acknowledged best of them are 
included here. These have adopted only the most worth-while of 
the advanced teachings, and have developed them in a personal 
way which makes them a real force in present-day art history. 


DEMUTH, Cuar.es 
146 Flowers—Water Color 


146 Houses, Provincetown—Water Color — 
HALPERT, SamMvueE. 

147 Paris | 
MARIN, Joun 

148 Landscape 


DICKINSON, Preston 


149 Interior 


HARTLEY, MarsDEN 
150) «Still Life 


| WRIGHT, S. Macponatp 
sr Still Life | 


SCULPTURE 


AITKEN, ROBERT 
BEACH, CHESTER 


FRISHMUTH, HARRIET 
HorrmMan, MALvINA 


KorBEL, Mario 


McCarran, EpwarpbD 


MacNeiL, HERMon 
Mansuip, Pau. 
Proctor, A. P. 
SCUDDER, JANET 
TaLsBotr, Grace HELEN 


Vonnou, BEssiE POTTER 


WHITNEY, GERTRUDE V. 


162 


153 


Dancing Faun 


Breath of the Pines 


Extase 

Speed 

Gavotte (Pavlowa) 
Orientale 

Night (unique) 

Girl Drinking from a Shell 
Sketch Model 


The Sun Vow 
Atalantis 
Princeton Tiger 
Shell Fountain 
Candlesticks 


Daphne 
Good-night 
Water Lilies 


Caryatid 
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